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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  literature  in  counseling  is  replete  with  articles 
and  studies  concerned  with  factors  affecting  the  outcomes  of 
counseling.  Recent  counseling  research  seeks  to  understand 
the  happenings  of  counseling  in  terms  of  interpersonal  vari- 
ables at  work  during  the  counselor-counselee  interaction 
(Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967).  One  such  variable,  intim.acy, 
may  well  account  for  much  of  what  we  describe  as  "therapeutic" 
in  counseling.  Sullivan  (1953)  referred  to  the  need  for 
intimacy  as  a powerful  motivational  system.  Intimacy  refers 
to  the  need  that  human  beings  have  for  contact  with  other 
human  beings.  This  term  embraces  a large  number  of  factors 
which  are  difficult  to  separate,  such  as  the  need  for  having 
physical  contact,  and  the  need  for  physical  closeness. 

Ferreira  (1962)  believes  that  intimacy  is  essential  to  normal 
growth  and  development  and  that  it  seems  to  play  a funda- 
mental part  in  the  establishment  of  hum.an  relationships, 
perhaps  by  providing  the  basis  upon  which  the  feelings  of 
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belonging  and  trust  develop. 

The  manipulation  of  seating  arrangements  within  the 
counseling  interview,  to  create  varying  degrees  of  intimacy 
(physical  closeness) , is  a topic  which  counseling  research 
has  not  investigated.  With  the  complex  nature  of  the 
counseling  process,  anything  that  will  contribute  to  setting 
the  counselee  in  a proper  frame  of  mind  for  the  interview 
experience  is  a valuable  aid.  The  theater  has  long  used  the 
physical  effects  of  lighting  and  staging  to  create  moods  and 
to  reinforce  the  action  by  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
(Selden  and  Sellman,  1964) . Ecology,  which  has  traditionally 
dealt  with  distribution  and  density  of  organisms,  has  recently 
been  applied  to  individuals  in  face-to-face  interaction  in 
groups.  The  application  has  been  in  describing  the  struc- 
turing of  distances  between  people  and  their  transactions. 

Human  interaction  may  be  steered,  facilitated,  or 
modified  by  changing  the  physical  nature  of  the  setting.  A 
theater  or  classroom  in  which  chairs  are  placed  in  parallel 
rows,  where  people  cannot  face  each  other,  is  unlikely  to 
provoke  or  stimulate  group  discussion.  Physical  arrangements 
elicit  expectations;  they  may  influence  to  some  degree  the 
"where"  and  "how"  of  interaction.  The  arrangement  of  furni- 
ture within  a counseling  office,  such  as  the  placing  of  a 
desk  or  table  and  the  grouping  of  chairs,  might  modify  inter- 
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personal  exchange.  A desk  may  set  up  a barrier,  while  other 
furniture  may  reassure  the  participants  that  excessive  close- 
ness will  not  be  forced  upon  them.  With  this  reassurance, 
the  participants  may  move  toward  more  intimate  communication 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Spatial  changes  affect 
communication  and  at  times  override  the  spoken  word.  The 
flow  and  shift  of  physical  distances  between  people  as  they 
interact  is  part  of  the  communication  process.  Edward  Hall 
(1955)  believes  that  the  seating  distance  varies  with  the 
intimacy  of  the  contact  between  people.  The  more  personal 
the  contact  the  closer  together  people  will  sit.  The  results 
of  other  studies  indicate  that  the  relationship  between  two 
people  is  reflected  in  their  use  of  physical  space  (V7illis, 
1966;  Sommer,  1962;  Argyle  and  Dean,  1965). 

The  Present  Study 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  various  seating  arrangements  within  the  counseling 
setting.  The  study  attempted  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion: what  effects  will  the  manipulation  of  seating  arrange- 

ments, with  the  purpose  of  creating  varying  degress  of 
intimacy  within  the  counseling  setting,  have  upon  counselees 
and  their  perceptions  of  the  relationship  established  during 
the  initial  counseling  interview? 
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Importance  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  that  it  might 
increase  our  understanding  of  factors  which  determine  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  counseling  "invitation"  is 
extended  to  counselees.  An  example  of  the  study's  applica- 
tion is  seen  in  the  area  of  the  student's  perception  of  the 
counseling  function.  One  counseling  research  finding  which 
has  received  a considerable  amount  of  validation  is  that 
students  are  more  reticent  in  discussing  personal-social 
problems  as  compared  with  problems  of  an  educational-voca- 
tional nature  (Rosen,  1967).  Attitudes  toward  the  appropri- 
ateness of  counselor  involvement  in  personal-social  problems 
vary  widely  (Dunlop,  1965) . Even  some  counselors  question 
their  own  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  personal-social  needs 
of  students  and  are  more  secure  in  the  vocational-educational 
area  of  guidance  (Grant,  1954) . The  majority  of  students 
throughout  the  country  appear  to  have  the  consistent  and 
well-defined  idea  that  counselors  should  help  primarily  with 
vocational— educational  problems.  However,  this  viewpoint 
is  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  counselor  educators  nor  by 
their  students.  The  latter  see  themselves  as  willing  to 
accept  responsibility  for  helping  counselees  with  a wide 
range  of  problems,  especially  those  of  a personal-social 
nature  f Bigelow  and  Humphreys,  1967) . 
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This  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  students  to  seek  help 
for  personal-social  problems  during  their  junior  and  senior 
high  school  experiences  extends  to  the  college  level,  a time 
when  adjustment  difficulties  are  often  very  intense  (Cramer 
and  Herr,  1967) . Brough  (1965)  identified  the  sources  of 
student  perceptions  and  expectations  of  the  counseling 
function.  From  his  data  it  appears  that  the  single  most 
important  source  is  a result  of  actual  experience  in  counseling 
relationships.  If  counselors  wish  students  to  bring  to  the 
counseling  session  a wider  range  of  problems,  counselors  must 
not  only  examine  the  quality  of  their  invitation,  but  also 
be  aware  of  the  possible  variables  which  may  influence  the 
attractiveness  of  the  invitation.  This  study  was  an  attempt 
to  examine  one  such  variable,  namely,  seating  arrangements. 

Definition  of  Terms  Used 

Intimacy 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  intimacy  is  used  synony- 
mously with  physical  closeness  as  seen  in  the  three  different 
seating  arrangements. 

Initial  Counseling  Interview 

The  initial  counseling  interview  is  designated  as  a 
first  meeting  between  a counselor  and  a counselee.  The  focus 
of  the  thirty-minute  interview  was  on  the  problems  which  the 
counselees  were  experiencing  while  they  were  junior  college 
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freshmen.  ' 

Counselee 

The  term  counselee  refers  to  each  of  the  sixty  junior 
college  freshmen  subjects  who  participated  in  the  counseling 
interview. 

Seating  Arrangements 

This  term  describes  the  positioning  of  chairs  occupied 
by  the  counselee  and  counselor  during  the  counseling  interview. 
The  arrangements  varied  in  relation  to  the  counselor's  desk. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

The  report  consists  of  five  chapters.  Chapter  II  presents 
a review  of  the  related  research  literature  and  its  importance 
to  this  study.  In  Chapter  III  there  is  a description  of  the 
pilot  study  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  study. 
Chapter  III  also  contains  the  experimental  design,  random 
sampling  procedures,  treatment  and  counseling  procedures,  a 
description  of  the  criterion  instruments,  procedures  for  the 
collection  of  the  data  and  their  analyses,  and  the  basic 
statistical  design  employed  in  testing  the  major  hypotheses. 

The  analyses  of  the  data  are  reported  in  Chapter  IV.  The 
summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  for  further  research 
are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
The  Concept  of  Intimacy 

Sullivan  (1953)  referred  to  the  need  for  intimacy  as 
being  instinctual,  with  the  level  of  importance  equal  to 
other  need  systems  (safety,  survival,  nourishment)  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  human  organism.  These  conceptuali- 
zations did  not  gain  interest  or  support  among  Sullivan's 
colleagues.  Since  that  time  support  for  an  intimacy  theory 
has  growTi.  Ferreira  (1964)  sees  the  therapeutic  atmosphere 
as  centering  around  the  therapist  as  a person,  his  living 
presence,  and  his  caring  participation.  These  factors  provide 
above  all  others  the  fulfillment  of  the  counselee's  intimacy 
needs.  This  fulfillment  of  an  intimacy  need,  which  requires 
no  words,  may  well  account  for  much  of  the  outcome  of  counseling. 
Berne  (1964)  describes  the  human  dilemma  involving  our  need 
for  intimacy  in  the  following  manner: 

Hence,  after  the  period  of  close  intimacy  v/ith  the 
mother  is  over,  the  individual  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  is  confronted  with  a dilemma  upon  whose  horns 
his  destiny  and  survival  are  continually  being  tossed. 

One  horn  is  the  social,  psychological  and  biological 
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forces  which  stand  in  the  way  of  continued  physical 
intimacy  in  the  infant  style;  the  other  is  his  per- 
petual striving  for  its  attainment.  Under  most  con- 
ditions he  will  compromise.  He  learns  to  do  with 
more  subtle,  even  symbolic,  forms  of  handling,  until 
the  merest  nod  of  recognition  may  serve  the  purpose 
to  some  extent,,  although  his  original  craving  for 
physical  contact  may  remain  unabated.  (p.  14) 

Components  of  Intimacy 

Eye  Contact 

Several  studies  are  reported  by  Argyle  and  Dean  (1965) 
on  the  relationships  between  communication  and  eye  contact 
and  between  communication  and  intimacy.  One  experiment 
reported  by  the  authors  indicated  that  there  was  more  eye 
contact  between  two  subjects  when  the  topic  of  conversation 
was  less  intimate  than  when  the  topic  was  of  a more  intimate 
nature.  The  authors  conducted  a perceptual  experiment  in 
which  they  asked  subjects  to  stand  as  close  as  possible  to 
several  photographs  of  the  researcher.  They  found  that 
subjects  stood  closer  to  the  photograph  which  had  the  eyes 
closed  and  farther  away  from  the  photograph  showing  the 
researcher's  eyes  open.  Gibson  and  Peck's'  (1963)  research 
indicated  that  people  are  very  much  aware  when  others  are 
making  direct  eye  contact  with  them.  Sommers  (1965)  presents 
evidence  that  eye  contact  is  reduced  when  physical  proximity 
is  greater  between  people.  This  is  seen  when  riding  elevators, 
buses,  or  walking  in  large  crowds.  Eye  contact  serves  a 
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number  of  functions  in  interpersonal  relationships.  One  very 
important  function  is  the  quest  for  feedback  during  social 
interaction,  along  with  that  of  signalling  that  the  channel 
for  communication  is  open  (Argyle  and  Dean,  1965) . 

Intimacy  of  Conversation 

Talland  and  Clark  (1954)  investigated  the  relationship 
between  topics  discussed  in  group  psychotherapy  and  the  sub- 
jects' judgment  of  helpfulness.  The  results  suggested  that 
intimate  therapeutic  discussion  is  significant  in  outcome  of 
therapy.  Truax  (1962)  has  devised  a scale  to  attempt  to 
measure  the  therapist's  intensity  and  intimacy  during  therapy. 
Results  from  this  research  show  a positive  relationship 
between  the  therapist's  level  of  intensity  and  intimacy  and 
the  subject's  improvement.  Truax  believes  that  this  scale  is 
measuring  something  very  similar  to  empathy,  genuineness,  and 
warmth,  the  qualities  which  he  maintains  make  a good  thera- 
peutic relationship. 

Physical  Proximity 

Edward  Hall  (1963)  uses  the  term  "proxemics"  to  describe 
how  people  structure  the  distances  between  themselves  in 
their  daily  interactions.  Proxemics  encompasses  the  entire 
field  of  human  spatial  usage,  such  as  the  organization  of 
space  in  homes,  offices,  buildings,  as  well  as  entire  cities. 
Microecology  has  been  used  to  describe  the  same  process  of 
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structuring.  All  living  things  have  physical  boundaries 
which  separate  them  from  their  external  environments.  Start- 
ing with  the  simple  cell  and  ending  with  man,  every  organism 
has  a limit  which  marks  where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends. 
This  territory  or  unit  of  space  becomes  highly  elaborated  in 
man  and  is  affected  by  his  culture.  Hall  (1955)  has  pointed 
out  the  difference  in  units  of  space  between  cultures.  In 
later  research.  Hall  (1959)  reported  that  Americans  will  not 
stand  closer  than  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  when  speaking  to 
a stranger  of  the  same  sex.  Sommer  (1965,  1962,  1959)  inves- 
tigated the  comfortable  seating-speaking  distances  and  found 
that:  (1)  people  prefer  to  sit  across  from  the  person  with 

whom  they  are  communicating  rather  than  side  by  side,  (2)  the 
distance  varies  with  the  topic  discussed  and  the  relationship 
between  the  people  involved  in  the  communication,  and  (3)  the 
size  of  the  room  also  affects  the  distance.  Willis  (1966) 
recorded  the  distance  between  individuals  at  the  moment  con- 
versation began.  He  found  that  groups  differing  in  sex,  age, 
and  race  differed  reliably  in  initial  speaking  distance.  The 
results  of  this  study  reflect  the  importance  of  space  in  the 
establishment  of  relationships.  The  author  states  that: 

Initial  speaking  distance  appears  to  be  an  important 
dimension  of  interaction  and  might  be  employed  as 
part  of  an  operational  definition  of  interpersonal 
relationship.  (p.  222) 
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Sommer  (1965)  found  that  the  preferred  positions  for 
conversation  at  a table  were  at  two  corner  seats,  so  that 
the  participants  were  physically  close,  but  not  directly 
facing  one  another.  Argyle  and  Dean  (1965)  postulated  that 
all  aspects  of  intimacy  are  governed  by  both  approach  and 
avoidance  forces  and  are  kept  in  a condition  of  equilibrium 
for  any  two  people.  Willis  (1966)  reported  that,  compared 
v/ith  men,  women  stand  closer  to  good  friends  but  further 
away  from  those  they  describe  as  just  friends.  The  author 
states  that  women  tend  to  be  more  cautious  than  men  in  the 
actual  use  of  space  in  interacting. 

Seating  Arrangements 

The  amount  of  empirical  research  on  this  topic  is  very 
small.  Most  of  the  research  deals  with  the  effects  that 
seating  arrangements  have  on  the  communication  process  in 
group  and  classroom  interaction.  Seating  arrangements  have 
been  found  to  channel  communication,  and  individuals  in 
distant  chairs  do  not  communicate  v/ith  the  same  regularity 
as  those  in  greater  physical  proximity.  Sommer  (1967)  studied 
various  classroom  seating  arrangements  in  relation  to  their 
effect  upon  student  communication  and  participation.  He 
found  that  seating  arrangements  which  increase  direct  visual 
contact  between  students  result  in  increased  interaction. 
Interior  designers  use  the  term  "the  arc  of  comfortable 
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conversation"  to  describe  the  arrarrgement  of  distance  between 
chairs  in  the  interiors  of  private  horaes  (Sommer,  1962)  , 

In  reviewring  counseling  and  guidance  organizational  texts 
the  writer  found  few  specific  statements  regarding  the  topic 
of  seating  arrangement  within  the  counseling  office.  The 
following  statements  represent  the  generalities  found  con- 
cerning physical  facilities  and  office  arrangements  for 
counseling : 

Adequate  provisions  for  privacy  in  counseling 
interviews  under  reasonably  pleasant  surroundings. 
(Traxler,  1957) 

Plan  decor  and  arrangement  of  facilities  to  ease 
tension  and  encourage  confidence.  Counseling 
interviews  must  be  conducted  in  rooms  where  auditory 
and  visual  privacy  are  assured.  The  physical 
arrangements  should  contribute  to  a psychological 
climate  conducive  to  a good  counseling  relationship. 
(Hollis  and  Hollis,  1964) 

Insure  privacy  within  the  office.  Environmental 
conditions  often  contribute  to  or  detract  from  the 
effectiveness  of  the  counselee-counselor  relation- 
ship. (Dean  and  Wiley,  1958) 

Offices  should  look  pleasant  and  inviting  as 
possible  but  too  elaborate  furnishings  may  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  other  school  personnel.  Chairs 
and  desk  should  be  arranged  informally.  Chairs 
at  the  side  of  desk  rather  than  across,  this 
suggests  separation.  (Peters  and  Shertzer,  1963) 

The  counselor's  desk  should  be  placed  away  from 
all  walls  so  that  he  can  approach  or  retreat  from 
either  side.  Decor  should  be  quiet  and  inconspicuous, 
but  not  dull  or  depressing.  (Stoops,  1959) 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  research  presented  that 

the  various  factors  of  intimacy  form  an  important  dimension 
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in  the  establishing  of  close  interpersonal  relationships. 

This  is  doubly  important  in  counseling,  a process  whose 
final  outcome  depends  so  much  upon  the  relationship  established 
between  the  participants.  The  present  study  has  focused  on 
a single  factor  of  intimacy,  physical  proximity  in  seating 
arrangements,  in  order  to  investigate  its  effect  on  the 
client  and  his  perceptions  on  an  initial  counseling  interview. 


CHAPTER  III 


EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 
Preliminary  Procedures 

A pilot  study  was  conducted  during  the  1968  Spring  and 
Summer  Quarters  at  Santa  Fe  Junior  College  in  Gainesville, 
Florida,  to  examine  the  variable  of  seating  arrangement  in 
interview  situations.  Students  were  asked  to  describe  the 
physical  arrangements  of  rooms  in  which  they  had  had  indivi- 
dual conferences.  They  were  specifically  asked  to  describe  the 
seating  arrangements  involved  in  the  conference.  The  students 
described  seating  arrangements  used  in  a variety  of  educa- 
tional and  business  settings.  They  were  then  asked  to  envi- 
sion a seating  arrangement  which  would  allow  the  individual 
to  be  relaxed  and  comfortable  during  the  conference.  Three 
different  arrangements  emerged  from  the  discussions.  They 
were  incorporated  in  an  illustrated  questionnaire  which  is 
found  in  Appendix  A. 

Arrangement  A was  designed  by  the  writer  to  represent 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  students  on  what  would  con- 
®titute  an  ideal  seating  arrangement.  The  des ign' ref lects 
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such  statements  as:  "Get  the  meeting  away  from  the  desk," 

"Make  it  more  personal,"  "Get  it  away  from  the  working  area," 
and  "It  shouldn't  reflect  the  establishment."  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  seating  arrangement  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The 
darkened  half-circles  indicate  the  seats  occupied  by  the 
conference  participants. 


ARRANGEMENT  "A" 
(Informal) 
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B was  lUGntionGd  by  only  a fGw  studants. 
The  dask  acts  as  a partial  barrier  but  does  not  completely 
block  off  the  two  participants.  Arrangement  "B " is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  2. 


ARRANGEMENT  "B " 

(Neutral) 

Arrangement  "C"  is  the  seating  arrangement  most  often 
found  by  the  students.  The  main  feature  of  this  office 
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setting  is  the  desk  which  is  kept  between  the  individuals 
while  they  are  interacting.  The  seating  arrangement  is  shown 
in  Figure  3. 


ARRANGEMENT  "C" 

(Formal) 

The  questionnaire  was  given  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  junior  college  students  enrolled  in  a basic  behavioral 
science  course.  The  purpose  was  to  identify  whether  the 
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three  arrangements  were  seen  on  the  formal-informal  seating 
arrangement  continuum  in  a consistent  manner  by  the  students. 
The  results,  shown  in  Table  I,  indicated  that  the  students 
'who  responded  to  the  guestionnaire  did  see  the  three  arrange- 
ments in  a consistent  fashion.  On  the  basis  of  this  informa- 
tion, the  writer  concluded  that  these  three  arrangements  were 
distinct  and  therefore  could  be  used  as  the  experimental 
variables . 

TABLE  I 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SEATING  ARRANGEMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Descriptive  Arrangement  Arrangement  Arrangement 

Statement  "A"  "b"  "C" 

(Informal)  (Neutral)  (Formal) 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Most  formal  and 
impersonal 

0 

0 

4 

3 

153 

97 

Most  comfortable 

151 

96 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Most  informal  and 
intimate 

157 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Most  often  found 

4 

3 

36 

22 

117 

74 

Most  uncomfortable 

2 

1 

3 

2 

152 

97 

N = 157 
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Experimental  Design 

Basic  Design 

The  basic  experimental  design  used  in  this  study  is 
the  Posttest-Only  Group  Design  as  presented  by  Campbell 
and  Stanley  (Gage,  1963) . The  design  relies  upon  true 
randomization  to  control  sources  of  invalidity.  The  con- 
ceptual base  of  the  design  can  be  extended  to  incorporate 
a number  of  treatment  groups  to  which  analysis  of  variance 
procedures  can  be  applied.  The  experimental  design  included 
three  groups  of  twenty  subjects,  each  with  ten  males  and 
ten  females.  The  members  of  each  group  were  interviewed  by 
counselors  in  one  of  the  three  physical  settings.  Three 
observations  were  made  for  analysis.  Following  the  inter- 
view, three  instruments  were  administered  to  each  subject: 
an  inventory  of  the  subject's  perception  of  the  counseling 
relationship,  a rapport  rating  scale,  and  an  Affect  Adjective 
Check  List  to  measure  the  subject's  feelings  of  anxiety 
during  the  interview. 

The  Hypotheses 

The  following  hypotheses  were  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  the  experimental  design  and  the  experimenter's  experience 
in  using  various  seating  arrangements  in  counseling. 

HOj_  There  is  a significant  difference  in  the 

treatment  groups'  (seating  variable)  exper- 
iences in  the  counseling  interview  as 
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measured  by  subject's  scores  on  the  Relation- 
ship Inventory  (RI) , the  Counseling  Evaluation 
Inventory-Short  Form  (CEI-SF) , and  the  Affect 
Adjective  Check  List  (AACL) . 

HO2  There  is  a significant  difference  between  male 
and  female  sub j ects ' experience  during  the 
counseling  interview  as  measured  by  scores  on 
the  Relationship  Inventory  (RI) , the  Counseling 
Evaluation  Inventory-Short  Form  (CEI-SF) , and 
the  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (AACL) . 

HO3  There  is  a significant  interaction  between  the 

m.ain  effects  of  treatment  and  sex  upon  subjects' 
experiences  during  the  counseling  interview  as 
measured  by  scores  on  the  Relationship  Inventory 
(RI) , the  Counseling  Evaluation  Inventory-Short 
Form  (CEI-SF) , and  the  Affect  Adjective  Check 
List  (AACL) . 

HO4  There  is  a significant  difference  between  subjects 
who  experience  the  informal  seating  arrangement 
and  those  subjects  who  experience  the  neutral  and 
formal  seating  arrangements  as  measured  by  scores 
on  the  Relationship  Inventory  (RI) , the  Counseling 
Evaluation  Inventory-Short  Form  (CEI-SF) , and  the 
Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (AACL) . 

The  Population 

The  population  used  in  this  study  consisted  of  1968 
high  school  graduates  entering  the  freshman  class  of  Santa 
Fe  Junior  College  in  September  of  the  same  year.  A random 
sample  of  thirty  males  and  thirty  females  was  taken  from 
..a  list  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  students  classified  as 
new  freshmen.  Only  those  students  whose  names  appeared  in 
the  1967  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Testing  Directory  were  used 
in  order  to  insure  that  all  students  were  new  freshmen. 

The  study'  was  conducted  two  weeks  after  the  fall  term  began 
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and  provided  the  initial  counseling  contact  for  many  students. 
The  Counselors 

The  counseling  function  was  performed  by  five  male 
members  of  the  Santa  ,Fe  Junior  College  Counseling  Department. 
The  level  of  educational  training  for  the  five  counselors 
was  at  the  post-master's  stage.  Three  of  the  counselors  were 
in  the  final  stages  of  their  doctoral  programs  and  one  had 
just  received  his  doctorate  in  student  personnel  work. 

The  Treatments 

The  study  used  three  treatment  groups  which  differed 
with  respect  to  the  major  independent  variable.  The  T1 
group  members  had  their  initial  counseling  interviews  in  a 
physical  setting  which  featured  an  informal  seating  arrange- 
ment. A photograph  of  the  seating  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Appendix  B.  The  T2  group  had  its  initial  counseling  contact 
in  a physical  setting  which  featured  a neutral  seating  arrange 
ment  (this  arrangement  was  described  in  the  pilot  study  as 
neither  entirely  formal  nor  informal) . A photograph  of  the 
seating  arrangement  is  shown  in  Appendix  C.  The  T3  group 
had  its  initial  counseling  contact  in  a physical  setting 
which  featured  a formal  seating  arrangement.  A photograph  of 
the  seating  arrangement  is  shown  in  Appendix  D. 
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The  Criterion  Instruments 

Three  instruments  were  used  in  the  study.  The  Barrett- 
Lennard  Relationship  Inventory  (RI)  was  used  to  measure  the 
subjects'  reaction  to  the  counseling  relationship  established 
during  the  initial  interview.  The  Counseling  Evaluation 
Inventory- Short  Form  (CEI-SF)  was  used  to  measure  the  degree 
of  rapport  and  client  satisfaction  during  the  interview. 

The  Zuckerman  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  was  used  to  assess 
the  level  of  anxiety  present  in  the  subjects  during  the  course 
of  the  interview. 

Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory  (RI) 

These  scales  were  constructed  to  incorporate  the  con- 
ditions which  Rogers  (1957)  believes  are  necessary  to 
establish  a helping  relationship.  The  following  is  a des- 
cription of  the  four  subtests  found  in  the  RI  (Barrett- 
Lennard,  1962)  : 

Level  of  regard  - the  overall  level  or  tendency  of 
one  person's  affective  response  to  another ....  it  is 
the  composite  "loadings"  of  all  the  distinguishable 
feeling  reactions  of  one  person  to  another. 

Empathic  understanding  - the  extent  to  which  one 
person  is  conscious  of  the  immediate  awareness  of 
another. . . . 

Congruence  - the  absence  of  conflict  or  inconsis- 
tency between  his  (the  therapist's)  primary  experience, 
his  conscious  awareness,  and  his  overt  communication. 

Unconditionality  of  regard  - the  aspect  of  constancy 
or  variability  of  affective  response,  regardless  of 
its  general  level. 
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The  RI  is  published  in  four  forms  to  allow  for  sex 
differences  in  the  counselor  as  well  as  clients.  The  RI 
is  composed  of  sixty-four  items,  sixteen  for  each  of  the 
four  dimensions,  each  of  which  is  responded  to  on  a six-point 
scale  (+3,  +2,  +1,  -1,  -2,  -3).  The  instrument  is  so  designed 
and  constructed  that  it  can  be  used  to  describe  any  two-person 
relationship.  Content  validation  was  achieved  through  the 
use  of  judges  who  applied  a split-half  reliability  assessment 
technique.  With  the  exception  of  four  items,  there  was  per- 
fect agreement  on  classifying  the  items  as  either  positive  or 
negative.  A copy  is  included  in  Appendix  F. 

The  Counseling  Evaluation  Inventory-Short  Form  (CEI-SF) 

This  scale  was  developed  by  Linden,  Stone,  and  Shertzer 
(1965)  to  aid  in  the  research  on  client  ratings  as  a criterion 
of  counselor  effectiveness.  The  scale  incorporates  the  fifty- 
item  Interview  Rating  Scale  (IRS)  developed  by  Anderson  and 
Anderson  (1962),  along  with  several  items  which  the  authors 
included  from  their  research.  By  applying  factor  analytic 
techniques  to  the  sixty-eight  items,  the  authors  labeled  four 
factors:  counseling  climate  (X),  counselor  comfort  (Y) , 

and  two  kinds  of  client  satisfaction  (Zl  and  Z2) . They  con- 
structed a short  form  from  only  those  items  v/ith  a load  of 
.40  or  greater  on  one  factor  but  less  than  .40  on  all  other 
factors.  The  scale  has  eighteen  items  which  were  ordered  at 
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random.  Scoring  weights  are  provided  for  the  scale.  Studies 
using  practicum  grades  as  a provisional  criterion  demonstrated 
discriminative  validity  at  or  beyond  the  .05  level  for  total 
score.  Reliability  studies  provided  a test-retest  coefficient 
of  .83  over  a fourteen— day  period.  A copy  of  this  instrument 
is  found  in  Appendix  G. 

The  Zuckerman  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (AACL) 

Zuckerman  fl960)  constructed  a check  list  containing 
sixty-one  adjectives  with  affective  connotations.  The  words 
were  drawn  from  lists  used  in  research  conducted  by  Gough  (1955) 
and  Nowlis  (1953)  . Only  those  words  which  Ss  of  less  than 
average  intelligence  could  understand  were  used  in  the  final 
list  of  sixty-one  items.  A copy  of  the  word  list  is  found  in 
Appendix  H.  The  author  defines  the  purpose  of  the  AACL  as 
follows : 

Many  of  the  traits  in  which  clinicians  are  interested, 
particularly  affective  traits  such  as  hostility  and 
anxiety,  are  assumed  to  show  large  intra- individual 
variations  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day. 

While  the  concept  of  a "general  level  of  anxiety"  may 
be  useful  for  gross  discrimination,  there  are  many 
occasions  where  one  would  like  to  measure  changes  in 
anxiety  over  shorter  periods  of  time. 

With  this  in  mind  the  author  developed  his  AACL  with  an  empir- 
ically developed  key  for  the  measurement  of  immediate  or  daily 
levels.  The  scoring  key  was  derived  from  item  analyses 
in  studies  conducted  by  Persky,  Maroc,  Conrad,  and  den  Breeijen 
(1959)  and  Levitt,  den  Breeijen  and  Persky  (1960).  The  final 
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scoring  list  includes  twenty-one  words,  eleven  anxiety-plus 
words  and  ten  anxiety-minus  words,  which  proved  to  be  signi- 
ficantly related  to  anxiety  in  both  of  the  aforementioned 
research  studies.  The  anxiety-plus  words  are  scored  one  if 
checked,  and  anxiety-minus  words  are  scored  one  if  not  checked. 
The  possible  range  of  scores  is  zero  to  twenty-one. 

The  author  reports  internal  reliability  scores  of  the 
Today  AACL  Form,  using  the  Kuder-Richardson  Formula  20,  as 
significant  below  the  .001  level.  The  test-retest  reliability 
is  low,  as  expected,  because  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  trait 
being  examined.  A validity  study  attempted  to  measure  exami- 
nation anxiety  in  a group  of  college  students.  The  AACL 
increases  were  found  to  be  significant  for  each  examination 
day.  The  study  was  replicated  by  Zuckerman  and  Biase  (1962) 
and  the  results  supported  the  hypothesis  of  a relationship 
between  AACL  change  and  amount  of  test  anxiety.  Data  on  the 
Today  AACL  Form  were  collected  from  one  hundred  and  three 
psychiatric  patients.  The  AACL  was  found  to  be  significantly 
correlated  with  specific  measures  of  anxiety  (Taylor  MA  scale, 
Welch  AI,  and  Rosen  ARS) . This  instrument  fit  the  need  in 
the  present  study  for  a measure  of  a changing  anxiety  state 
rather  than  a supposedly  stable  trait. 
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Experimental  Procedures 
Sampling  and  Assignment  Procedures 

A table  of  random  numbers  was  used  to  draw  thirty  males 
and  thirty  females  from  the  total  population  of  the  1968  high 
school  graduates  entering  Santa  Fe  Junior  College.  These 
subjects  were  asked  to  participate  in  a project  in  which  some 
of  the  entering  freshmen  were  to  be  interviewed  by  the  coun- 
seling staff  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  types  of  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  personal  problems  facing  beginning 
junior  college  students.  All  sixty  students  agreed  to  be  - 
involved  in  the  project.  Again  using  a table  of  random  numbers, 
the  subjects  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  three  experimental 
groups  so  that  each  group  contained  ten  males  and  ten  females. 
The  assignment  of  subjects  in  a 3 x 2 factorial  design  is 
shown  in  Table  II. 

A one-week  master  schedule  was  prepared  by  the  experi- 
menter showing  blocks  of  time  open  for  scheduling  the  sixty 
interviews.  Each  counselor  was  scheduled  one  day  of  the  week 
in  which  he  saw  twelve  subjects,  four  (two  males  and  two 
females)  in  each  of  the  three  seating  arrangements.  The 
experimenter  met  with  each  individual  subject  during  the  first 
week  of  the  fall  term  and  scheduled  his  counseling  interview. 
Each  subject  was  given  an  appointment  slip  with  the  date, 
hour,  and  the  num^ber  of  the  room  in  which  the  interview  would 
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TABLE  II 

3x2  FACTORIAL  DESIGN 
(Fixed  Model) 


Sex 

T1 

(Informal) 

T2 

(Formal) 

T3 

(Neutral) 

Totals 

Male 

10 

10 

10 

30 

Female 

10 

10 

10 

30 

Total 

20 

20 

20 

60 
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take  place.  As  an  additional  reminder,  the  experimenter 
telephoned  each  subject  the  day  before  his  scheduled  aopoint— 
ment.  The  subjects  honored  their  scheduled  times  and  the 
study  was  completed  within  the  period  of  one  week.  All 
interviews  were  scheduled  for  the  same  counseling  office 
in  order  to  control  such  room  variables  as  decor  and  lighting. 
Treatment  and  Counseling  Procedures 

Each  counselor  was  scheduled  for  twelve  interviews,  each 
thirty  minutes  long.  The  counselors  received  a sheet  of 
general  guidelines  for  conducting  the  interviews.  A copy  of 
the  guidelines  is  found  in  Appendix  E.  The  counselors  were 
not  informed  of  the  hypotheses  being  tested  nor  were  they 
shown  the  criterion  instruments  used  in  the  study. 

The  order  in  which  the  seating  arrangements  were  used 
from  day  to  day.  A list  was  provided,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  for  each  counselor  showing  his  appointment  times 
and  the  seating  arrangements  to  be  used  in  each  interview. 

The  conditions  of  decor,  lighting,  and  the  use  of  identical 
chairs  were  kept  constant  from  interview  to  interview  in  order 
to  place  added  controls  over  the  experiment. 

The  subjects  were  met  by  the  experimenter  and  directed 
to  the  interview  office.  If  at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the 
interview  was  still  in  progress,  the  experimenter  would  knock 
on  the  door  to  signal  the  expiration  of  time.  Each  subject 
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was  then  taken  to  a quiet  area  of  the  student  lounge  where 
he  completed  the  criterion  instruments.  The  time  required 
to  complete  the  self-administering  instruments  was  approxi- 
mately twenty  minutes.  Upon  completion,  the  subjects  were 
scheduled  for  the  debriefing  session  which  was  held  the 
following  week.  They  were  asked  not  to  discuss  their  parti- 
cipation in  the  project  with  other  students  until  after  the 
debriefing  was  held. 

Collection  and  Analysis  of  the  Data 

The  data  consisted  of  scores  obtained  from  the  criterion 
instruments  administered  immediately  following  the  counseling 
interviews.  The  experimenter  was  assisted  by  a recorder  in 
scoring  the  instruments.  This  scoring  process  was  repeated 
to  insure  accuracy  in  compiling  the  results. 

The  statistical  design  used  in  the  study  was  a 3 x 2 
factorial  one.  An  analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  test  the 
main  effects  of  sex  and  treatm.ents . The  design  also  allowed 
for  the  testing  of  interaction  between  the  main  effects  of 
sex  and  treatments.  F ratios  were  computed  to  test  all 
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CHAPTER  IV 


REPORT  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

The  findings  reported  in  this  chapter  are  based  on  the 
statistical  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Relation- 
ship Inventory  (RI),  the  Counseling  Evaluation  Inventory-Short 
Form  (CEI-SF),  and  the  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (AACL) . 

The  RI  yielded  information  concerning  the  subjects'  perceptions 
of  the  relationship  while  the  CEI-SF  measured  the  degree  of 
rapport  established  during  the  initial  interview.  The  AACL 
focused  upon  the  level  of  anxiety  experienced  by  the  subjects 
during  the  course  of  the  counseling  interview. 

Analysis  of  variance  procedures,  using  a two-factor 
experimental  design  (Guilford,  1965),  were  used  to  test  the 
hypotheses  listed  in  Chapter  III. 

Counselees'  Feelings  of  Anxiety 

The  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (AACL)  was  employed  to 
measure  the  level  of  anxiety  present  in  subjects  as  a result 
of  their  interview  experience.  The  analysis  of  variance 
results  for  the  two-way  classification  problem,  using  AACL 
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scores  are  shown  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  III 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  - TWO  FACTOR  EXPERIMENT 
USING  AFFECT  ADJECTIVE  CHECK  LIST 


Source  of  sum  of 

Variation  Squares 


Degrees  Mean  f 

of  Squares 

Freedom 


Treatments 

(Seating) 

Sex 

Sex  X Treatment 
Error 

174.10 
10.41 

7.24 

605.10 

2 

1 

2 

54 

87.05 

10.41 

3.62 

13.50 

6.44 

.11 

.26 

.01 

N.S. 

N.S. 

TOTAL 

796.85 

59 

The  hypothesis,  HOi,  that  the  three  experimental  groups 
differed  as  a result  of  the  Tl  (informal  seating),  t2  (neutral 
seating),  and  T3  (formal  seating)  treatments  is  accepted  at 
the  .01  level  of  confidence.  The  graphic  representation  of 
treatment  means  in  Figure  4 reveals  almost  identical  gaps 
between  the  three  treatment  groups.  in  this  case  the  lower 
the  score,  the  less  anxiety  reported  by  the  subject  during 
the  counseling  interview.  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Tl 
group  IS  lowest  in  reported  anxiety,  followed  by  T2,  and 
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finally  T3  which  registered  the  highest  level  of  anxiety 
present  during  the  interview  sessions.  The  standard 
deviations  and  means  are  reported  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  SCORES  ON  THE 
AFFECT  ADJECTIVE  CHECK  LIST 


Factors 

Number  of 
Observations 

Means 

Standard 

Deviations 

Treatments 

Informal 

(Tl) 

20 

4.50 

2.85 

Neutral 

(T2) 

20 

6.20 

2.40 

Formal 

(T3) 

20 

8.65 

4.14 

Sex 

Female 

30 

6.03 

3.44 

Male 

30 

6 . 86 

3.76 

The  differences  between  the  treatment  group  means  were 
tested  post  hoc  by  computing  standard  t-ratios  of  the  three 
possible  comparisons.  All  comparisons  were  found  to  be  sig- 
J^ificant.  Table  V summarizes  the  differences  between  the 
treatment  group  means.  The  data  reported  in  Table  V suggest 
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that  the  treatment  groups  differ  significantly  from  each 
other  in  a hierarchial  arrangement,  from  Tl  (low  anxiety) 
to  T3  (high  anxiety) . Further  support  for  this  ranking  is 
found  upon  examination  of  the  differences  among  treatment 
group  subjects  seen  by  the  five  counselors  in  each  of  the 
three  seating  arrangements.  The  scores  for  all  five 

TABLE  V 

COMPARISON  OF  TREATMENT  GROUP  MEANS 

Group  and  Means  Level  of 

Significance 


Tl 

- Informal 

(4.5) 

and 

T2 

- Neutral . (6.2) 

.05 

Tl 

- Informal 

(4.5) 

and 

T3 

- Formal  (8.65) 

.01 

T2 

- Neutral 

(6.2) 

and  T3  - 

Formal  (8.65) 

.05 

counselors  move  progressively  from  low  anxiety  scores  in  the 
informal  setting  (Tl)  to  reported  higher  anxiety  scores  in 

setting  (T3) . The  neutral  setting  (T2)  mean  scores 
are  found  approximately  midway  between  the  informal  and  formal 
treatment  groups  mean  scores.  HO4,  which  stated  that  subjects 
who  experienced  the  informal  seating  arrangement  would  differ 
significantly  from  those  subjects  who  experienced  the  neutral 
and  formal  seating  arrangements,  is  accepted  at  the  .01  level 
of  confidence.  Table  VI  summarizes  the  treatment 


group  means 
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by  counselor. 


TAB  IE  VI 

TREATMENT  GROUP  MEANS  BY  COUNSELOR  USING 
AFFECT  ADJECTI\7E  CHECK  LIST  SCORES 


Tl 

Informal 

T2 

Neutral 

T3 

Formal 

Means 

Counselor 

Counselor 

One 

3.25 

6.50 

8.50 

Counselor 

Two 

6.75 

8.00 

8.25 

Counselor 

Three 

3.25 

6.00 

8.75 

Counselor 

Four 

4.75 

6.00 

9.50 

Counselor 

Five 

4.50 

4.50 

8.25 

The  second  hypothesis,  ^^2'  which  stated  that  there  is 
a significant  difference  between  level  of  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  male  subjects  as  compared  with  the  female  subjects, 
as  measured  by  scores  on  the  AACL,  is  rejected.  Furthermore, 
since  no  significant  interaction  occurred  between  the  main 
effects  of  treatment  and  sex,  HO3  is  also  rejected. 

Counselees'  Perception  of  the  Counseling  Relationship 
The  Relationship  Inventory  (Ri)  was  used  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  counselees'  perception  of  the  counselor  offered 
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conditions  during  the  initial  interview  session.  The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  this  two-way  classification 
problem,  using  the  Relationship  Inventory  (Ri)  total  scores, 
are  shown  in  Table  VII.  Because  the  Relationship  Inventory 
total  scores  were  stated  in  large  numbers  a transformation 
formula,  X , was  used  to  increase  the  homogeneity  of 

the  Relationship  Inventory  (Ri)  total  scores  (Edwards,  1967). 

TABLE  VII 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE-TWO  FACTOR  EXPERIMENT 
USING  RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY  TOTAL  SCORES 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sxam  of 
Squares 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Mean  F 

Squares 

P 

Treatments 

14.80 

2 

7.40 

2.22 

N.S . 

(Seating) 

Sex 

2.95 

1 

2.95 

.88 

N.S. 

Sex  X Treatment 

3.27 

2 

1.63 

.48 

N.S  . 

Error 

179.98 

54 

3.33 

TOTAL 

301.00 

59 

Although  the  means  move  progressively' from  the  informal 
setting,  which  shows  the  highest  Relationship  Inventory  scores, 
to  the  formal  setting  which  shows  the  lowest  Relationship 
Inventory  scores,  the  differences  are  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  are  reported 
in  Table  VIII  for  the  Relationship  Inventory  (RI) 
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The  four  major  hypotheses  tested,  using  the  Relation- 
ship Inventory  (RI)  total  scores,  were  not  supported  at 
the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

TABLE  VII 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  SCORES  ON  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY 


Factors 

Number  of 

Means 

Standard 

Observations 

Deviation 

Treatments 

Informal 

(Tl) 

20 

9.87 

1.67 

Neutral 

(T2) 

20 

9.39 

1.94 

Formal 

(T3) 

20 

8.66 

1.64 

Sex 

Female 

30 

9.09 

1.79 

Male 

30 

9.53 

2.02 

Counselees ' Perception  of 

Rapport 

The  total  scores 

obtained  from  the 

Counseling 

Evaluation 

Inventory-Short  Form  (CEI-SF)  measured  the  counselee's  per- 
ception of  rapport  established  during  the  interview.  The 
analysis  of  variance  results  for  this  two-way  classification 
problem,  using  the  Counseling  Evaluation  Inventory-Short 
Form  (CEI-SF)  total  scores,  are  shown  in  Table  IX, 

The  four  major  hypotheses  tested,  using  CEI-SF  total 
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scores,  were  not  supported  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
The  results  clearly  indicate  that  counselees  perceived  an 
equally  high  amount  of  rapport  established  regardless  of 
the  seating  arrangement  experienced.  The  mean  scores  were 

TABLE  IX 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  - TWO  FACTOR  EXPERIMENT  USING 
THE  COUNSELING  EVALUATION  INVENTORY-SHORT  FORM  SCORES 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

P 

Treatments 

15.60 

2 

7.80 

.04 

N.S. 

(Seating) 

Sex 

26.66 

1 

26.66 

1.46 

N.S. 

Sex  X Treatment 

3.26 

2 

3.26 

.17 

N.S. 

Error 

980.60 

54 

TOTAL 

1029.38 

59 

homogeneous  across  treatment  groups  and  sex,  as  indicated  by 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  reported  in  Table  X. 


Discussion 

The  study  offers  some  evidence  that  the  seating  arrange- 
ments used  in  the  study  did  not  substantially  affect  the 
counselors  ability  to  establish  a beginning  relationship 
with  the  counselees.  However,  seating  arrangement  was  found 
to  affect  the  level  of  anxiety  reported  by  the  counselee 
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TABLE  X 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  SCORES  ON  THE 
COUNSELING  EVALUATION  INVENTORY-SHORT  FORM 


Factors 

Number  of 

Means 

Standard 

Observations 

Deviation 

Treatments 


Informal 

(Tl) 

20 

33.6 

3.98 

Neutral 

(T2) 

20 

32.4 

3.94 

Formal 

(T3) 

20 

33.3 

4.37 

Sex 

Female 

30 

33.7 

3.36 

Male 

30 

32.4 

4.70 

during  his  initial  counseling  interview. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  five  experienced  coun- 
selors were  able  to  establish  positive  rapport,  as  measured 
by  scores  on  the  Counseling  Evaluation  Inventory-Short  Form 
(CEI-SF) , with  this  sample  of  entering  junior  college  fresh- 
men. The  counselors  were  able  to  "come  through"  to  the 
counselees  regardless  of  the  seating  arrangement  used  in 
the  interview. 

The  analysis  of  data  from  the  Relationship  Inventory  (RI) 
indicates  that  the  counselees'  reactions  to  the  counseling 
relationship  did  not  differ  significantly  between  treatment 
groups  or  sexes. 

The  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (AACL)  focused  upon  the 
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counselees ' feelings  of  anxiousness  during  the  counseling 
interview.  The  results  suggest  that  seating  arrangements 
can  either  increase  or  decrease  the  counselee's  level  of 
anxiety  during  an  initial  counseling  interview.  The  results 
obtained  from  the  AACL  in  this  study  support  the  findings  of 
Zuckerman  (1960)  and  Zuckerman  and  Biase  (1962),  which  show 
the  AACL  to  be  sensitive  to  daily  fluctuations  in  the  level 
of  anxiety  which  are  due  to  situational  factors. 

The  findings  suggest  that  while  experienced  counselors 
were  able  to  transcend  the  seating  arrangements  and  present 
a positive  image  to  the  counselees,  they  were  unable  to 
counteract  the  apparent  anxiety-producing  effects  of  the 
more  formal  seating  arrangements.  The  level  of  anxiety 
varied  directly  with  the  placement  of  chairs  in  relation  to 
the  counselor's  desk,  from  the  formal  arrangement  (high 
anxiety)  with  the  desk  placed  between  the  participants,  to 
the  neutral  arrangement  (mid-range  anxiety)  with  only  a 
corner  of  the  counselor's  desk  between  him  and  the  counselee, 
and  finally  to  the  informal  arrangement  (low  anxiety)  in 
which  the  desk  is  not  a factor.  This  experimental  finding 
was  consistent  with  student  comments  made  during  the  debriefing 
session.  A female  counselee  who  experienced  the  neutral 
netting  commented,  "The  desk  was  all  his,  and  he  had  more 
going  for  him  sitting  there  with  all  his  things.  I didn't 
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even  feel  comfortable  resting  my  arm  on  his  desk."  A male 
counselee  who  experienced  the  formal  seating  arrangement 
stated,  "I  felt  the  counselor  was  really  interested  in  me 
and  what  I was  saying,  but  I couldn't  get  over  the  funny 
feeling  that  I was  all  alone."  Several  students  who  were 
seen  in  the  informal  seating  arrangement  expressed  surprise 
at  having  the  counselor  come  from  behind  his  desk  and  sit 
with  them.  One  female  student  stated,  "I  felt  shaky  walking 
through  the  door,  but  he  surprised  me  so  by  sitting  where  we 
did  that  I soon  forgot  about  being  scared.  It  seemed  like 
we  were  two  friends  sharing  and  enjoying  each  other's  company." 

The  importance  of  reducing  anxiety  in  an  initial  coun- 
seling session  is  expressed  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  in 
the  following  words: 

The  presence  of  the  therapeutic  triad  at  a high 
level  tends  to  reduce  the  perception  of  threat 
and  threat  potential  in  interpersonal  relating 
and  would  be  expected  to  generalize.  Minimizing 
threat  is  critical,  the  presence  of  threat  induces 
anxiety  which  militates  against  the  patient's 

therapy,  and  against  his  becoming 
deeply  involved  in  relating  to  the  therapist." 

(p.  154) 

The  findings  of  this  study  strongly  suggest  that  the 
informal  seating  arrangement  offers  a greater  feeling  of 
security  than  do  the  neutral  and  formal  arrangements.  If 
this  is  so,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  use  this  arrange- 
ment when  extending  the  counseling  invitation  to  prospective 


counselees . 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  manipulating  seating  arrangements,  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  varying  degrees  of  informality  within  the  counseling 
setting,  upon  counselees  and  their  perceptions  of  the  rela- 
tionship established  during  an  initial  counseling  interview. 
Three  criterion  instruments  were  used  to  measure  the  effects. 
The  Relationship  Inventory  (Ri)  measured  the  counselor- 
offered  conditions  of  level  of  regard,  empathy,  congruence, 
and  unconditionality  of  regard.  The  Counseling  Evaluation 
Inventory-Short  Form  (CEI-SF)  measured  the  amount  of  rapport 
established  during  the  interview,  and  the  Affect  Adjective 
Check  List  (AACL)  measured  the  level  of  anxiety  present  in 
the  counselee  during  the  counseling  interview. 

The  sample  was  composed  of  sixty  freshmen  attending 
Santa  Fe  Junior  College  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  The  subjects 
consisted  of  thirty  males  and  thirty  females  randomly  drawn 
from  a population  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  entering  fresh- 
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inen . Th0se  sixty  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  groups 
according  to  the  experimental,  3x2,  factorial  design. 

The  study  used  three  treatment  groups,  each  of  which 
was  exposed  to  a different  seating  arrangement  during  the 
counseling  interview.  The  Tl  group  members  had  their  coun- 
seling interviews  conducted  in  a physical  setting  described 
in  the  experiment  as  informal.  The  interview  was  held  away 
from  the  desk  in  a relatively  intimate  setting.  The  T2 
group  members  had  their  interviews  in  a physical  setting 
wbich  featured  a neutral  seating  arrangement,  since  only  the 
of  the  desk  obstructea  the  closeness  of  the  partici- 
pants. The  T3  group  members  were  counseled  in  a formal 
seating  arrangement.  In  this  arrangement  the  desk  was  placed 
f^stween  the  counselee  and  the  counselor. 

The  counseling  was  performed  by  five  experienced  coun- 
®ofors  on  the  staff  of  Santa  Fe  Junior  College.  The  counselors 
were  not  informed  of  the  hypotheses  being  tested  nor  of  the 
identity  of  the  criterion  instruments  which  were  to  be  used 
to  test  the  hypotheses.  Each  counselor  saw  twelve  counselees, 
four  in  each  of  the  three  seating  arrangements. 

The  Posttest— Only  Group  Design  (Gage,  1963)  was  used 
in  this  study.  The  data  collected  from  the  three  criterion 
instruments  were  analyzed  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  variance- 
two  factor  experiment. 
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One  F-ratio  was  found  to  be  statistically  significant 
at  the  .01  level.  The  finding  that  subjects  in  the  three 
treatment  groups  experienced  differing  levels  of  anxiety, 
as  measured  by  the  Affect  Adjective  Chech  List  (AACL>, 
suggests  that  seating  arrangements  have  an  effect  on  the 
initial  feelings  of  security  for  beginning  counselees. 

Conclusions 

The  following  are  the  major  conclusions  of  the 
study : 

1.  An  equal  level  of  rapport  was  established  regard- 
less of  the  seating  arrangement  used  in  the  counseling 
interview. 

2.  Within  the  framework  of  the  present  study,  the 
subjects  who  experienced  an  informal  seating  arrangement 
scored  significantly  lower  on  the  Affect  Adjective  Check 
List  (Anxiety)  than  did  subjects  who  experienced  a neutral 
and  formal  seating  arrangement. 

Recommendations 

This  study  offers  some  evidence  that  seating  arrange- 
ments used  in  counseling  have  a tendency  to  affect  the 
counselee's  experience  during  an  initial  counseling  interview. 

Future  studies  might  profitably  broaden  the  scope  of 
this  exploratory  investigation  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Other  experimental  designs  might  be  employed  which 
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would  allow  the  experimenter  to  focus  upon  the  importance 
of  the  counselor  variable  in  relation  to  seating  arrange- 
ments. A design  might  also  allow  for  a possible  difference 
in  effect  related  to  the  counselor's  sex. 

2.  Additional  criterion  instruments  might  be  developed 
to  measure  the  effects  of  seating  arrangements.  Behavior 
might  be  observed  through  video-tape  recording  of  the  inter- 
view sessions. 

3.  The  effects  of  seating  arrangements  could  be  observed 
over  a longer  period  of  time.  The  results  obtained  from  a 
greater  number  of  counseling  contacts  might  modify  the 
findings  based  on  this  study  of  initial  counseling  contacts. 

4.  Other  possible  seating  arrangements  might  be 
identified  which  could  be  described  as  informal  and  their 
effects  on  the  counseling  relationship  might  be  investigated. 


APPENDIX  A 
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DIRECTIONS 


The  office  diagrams  below  show  three  possible  arrange- 
ments for  a conference  between  two  people  in  any  setting 
(educational,  business) . The  occupied  seats  are  represented 
by  the  dark  half-circles.  Which  arrangements  reflect  the 
following  conditions: 

The  arrangement  which  is  most  formal  and 

impersonal. 

The  arrangement  in  which  you  would  feel  most 

comfortable . 

The  arrangement  which  is  most  informal  and 

intimate. 

The  arrangement  which  you  have  experienced 

most  often  in  individual  conferences. 

The  arrangement  in  which  you  would  feel  the 

most  uncomfortable. 


Arrangement  "A" 
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Arrangement  "B" 


Arrangement  "C" 
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arrangement 


'A 


Informal 


APPENDIX  C 
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ARRANGEMENT 


B 


Neutral 
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ARRANGEMENT 


C 


Formal 
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✓ 

COUNSELOR  GUIDELINES 


1.  The  study  in  which  you  are  to  participate  is  of  an 
experimental  nature.  It  will  require,  in  order  to 
control  the  counselor  variable,  that  only  a minimum 
amount  of  information  be  given  concerning  the  study. 

I wish  to  assure  you  that  the  counselor  is  not  the 
focus  of  the  study. 

2.  Your  task  is  to  function  as  a counselor,  each  in  your 
own  way.  Three  different  seating  arrangements  will 
be  used  in  the  counseling  office.  You  will  interview 
an  equal  number  of  students  in  each  setting.  The 
experimenter  will  inform  you  before  each  interview 
the  seating  arrangement  to  use. 

3.  The  students  you  are  to  interview  have  not  initiated 
this  session.  They  were  asked  by  the  experimenter 

to  participate  in  a project  where  a sample  of  entering 
freshmen  is  being  interviewed  by  counselors  to  identify 
the  types  of  educational,  vocational,  and  personal 
problems  facing  most  beginning  junior  college  students. 

4.  Each  student  is  scheduled  for  a thirty  minute  interview. 
The  experimenter  will  signal  the  end  of  each  session  by 
buzzing  the  counseling  office  on  the  telephone. 

Relax  and  enjoy  the  interview  experience.  Offer  each 
student  those  conditions  which  have  made  you  an  effective 
counselor . 


5. 
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Code; 


Date : 


RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY  - FORM  MO-M-64 


Below  are  listed  a variety  of  ways  that  one  person  may 
feel  or  behave  in  relation  to  another  person. 

Please  consider  each  statement  with  reference  to  your 
present  relationship  with  your  counselor. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin,  according  to 
how  strongly  you  feel  that  it  is  true,  or  not  true,  in  this 
relationship.  Please  mark  every  one.  Write  in  +3,  -^2,  +1, 
~2,  -3,  to  stand  for  the  following  answers; 


+3 

Yes, 

I strongly 

feel 

-1 

No,  I feel  that  it 

that 

it  is  true. 

is  probably  untrue, 
or  more  untrue  than 

+2 

Yes, 

I feel  it  is  true. 

true. 

+1 

Yes , 

I feel  that 

it  is 

-2 

No,  I feel  it  is  not 

true. 

true. 

-3 

No,  I strongly  feel 
that  it  is  not  true. 

1.  He  respects  me  as  a person. 

_2.  He  wants  to  understand  how  I see  things. 

3.  His  ^Interest  in  me  depends  on  the  things  I say 
or  do. 

_4.  He  is  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  our  relationship. 
_5.  He  feels  a true  liking  for  me. 

6.  He  may  understand  my  words,  but  he  does  not  see 
the  way  I feel. 
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7. 

Whether  I am  feeling  happy  or  unhappy  with  myself 
makes  no  real  difference  to  the  way  he  feels  about 
me. 

8. 

I feel  that  he  puts  on  a role  or  front  with  me. 

9. 

He  is  impatient  with  me. 

10. 

He  nearly  always  knows  exactly  what  I mean. 

11. 

Depending  on  my  behavior,  he  has  a better  opinion 
of  me  sometimes  than  he  has  at  other  times. 

12. 

I feel  that  he  is  real  and  genuine  with  me. 

13. 

I feel  appreciated  by  him. 

14. 

He  looks  at  what  I do  from  his  own  point  of  view.  ‘ 

15. 

His  feeling  toward  me  doesn't  depend  on  how  I feel 
toward  him. 

16. 

It  makes  him  uneasy  when  I ask  or  talk  about  certain 
things . 

17. 

He  is  indifferent  to  me. 

18. 

He  usually  senses  or  realizes  what  I am  feeling. 

19. 

He  wants  me  to  be  a particular  kind  of  person. 

20. 

I nearly  always  feel  that  what  he  says  expresses 
exactly  what  he  is  feeling  and  thinking  as  he  says 
it. 

21. 

He  finds  me  rather  dull  and  uninteresting. 

22. 

His  own  attitudes  toward  some  of  the  things  I do 
or  say  prevent  him  from  understanding  me. 

23. 

I can  (or  could)  be  openly  critical  or  appreciative 
of  him  without  really  making  him  feel  any  different 
about  me. 

24. 

He  wants  me  to  think  that  he  likes  me  or  understands 
me  more  than  he  really  does. 
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_25.  He  cares  for  me. 

26.  Sometimes  he  thinks  that  I feel  a certain  way, 
because  that's  the  way  he  feels. 

27.  He  likes  certain  things  about  me,  and  there  are 
other  things  he  does  not  like. 

28.  He  does  not  avoid  anything  that  is  important  for 
our  relationship. 

29.  I feel  that  he  disapproves  of  me. 

_30.  He  realizes  what  I mean  even  when  I have  difficulty 
in  saying  it. 

_31.  His  attitude  toward  me  stays  the  same:  he  is  not 

pleased  with  me  sometimes  and  critical  or  disap- 
pointed at  other  times. 

32.  Sometimes  he  is  not  at  all  comfortable  but  we  go 
on,  outwardly  ignoring  it. 

33.  He  just  tolerates  me. 

_34.  He  usually  understands  the  whole  of  what  I mean. 

35.  If  I show  that  I am  angry  with  him  he  becomes  hurt 
or  angry  with  me,  too. 

36.  He  expresses  his  true  impressions  and  feelings 
with  me. 

.37.  He  is  friendly  and  warm  with  me. 

.38.  He  just  takes  no  notice  of  some  things  that  I 
think  or  feel. 

39.  How  much  he  likes  or  dislikes  me  is  not  altered 
by  anything  that  I tell  him  about  myself. 

40.  At  times  I sense  that  he  is  not  aware  of  what  he 
is  really  feeling  with  me. 

.41.  I feel  that  he  really  values  me. 

42.  He  appreciates  exactly  how  the  things  I experience 
■ feel  to  me. 
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_43.  He  approves  of  some  things  I do,  and  plainly 
disapproves  of  others. 

_44.  He  is  willing  to  express  whatever  is  actually 
in  his  mind  with  me,  including  any  feelings 
about  himself  or  me. 

_45.  He  doesn't  like  me  for  myself. 

_46.  At  times  he  thinks  that  I feel  a lot  more  strongly 
about  a particular  thing  than  I really  do. 

_47.  VJhether  I am  in  good  spirits  or  feeling  upset  does 
not  make  him.  feel  any  m.ore  or  less  appreciative  of 
me. 

48.  He  is  openly  himself  in  our  relationship. 

49.  I seem  to  irritate  and  bother  him. 

50.  He  does  not  realize  how  sensitive  I am  about  some 
of  the  things  we  discuss. 

51.  Whether  the  ideas  and  feelings  I express  are  "good" 
or  "bad"  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  his  feeling 
toward  me . 

52.  There  are  times  when  I feel  that  his  outward  res- 
ponse to  me  is  quite  different  from  the  way  he  feels 
underneath. 

53.  At  times  he  feels  contempt  for  me. 

54.  He  understands  me. 

55.  Sometimes  I am  more  worthwhile  in  his  eyes  than 
I am  at  other  times. 

56.  I have  not  felt  that  he  tries  to  hide  anything 
from  himself  that  he  feels  with  me. 

57.  He  is  truly  interested  in  me. 

58.  His  response  to  me  is  usually  so  fixed  and  auto- 
matic that  I don't  really  get  through  to  him. 

59.  I don't  think  that  anything  I say  or  do  really 
changes  the  way  he  feels  toward  me. 
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60. 

What  he  says  to  me  often  gives  a wrong 
of  his  whole  thought  or  feeling  at  the 

impression 

time. 

61. 

He  feels  deep  affection  for  me. 

62. 

When  I am  hurt  or  upset  he  can  recognize  my 
feelings  exactly  without  becoming  upset  himself. 

63. 

What  other  people  think  of  me  does  (or 
he  knew)  affect  the  way  he  feels  toward 

would,  if 
me. 

64. 

I believe  that  he  has  feelings  he  does 
me  about  that  are  causing  difficulty  in 
relationship. 

not  tell 
our 
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INTERVIEW  RATING  SCALE 


INSTRUCTIONS 


It  is  essential-  that  all  ratings  be  made  by  you  as 
honestly  as  possible.  Your  task  is  to  rate  your  counseling 
experience  at  the  present  time.  Rate  your  experience  in 
terms  of  "what  is  now,"  not  "what  ought  to  be." 

Look  at  the  following  example  which  has  been  filled 
out  to  show  you  how  to  use  the  scale. 

Always  Occasionally  Never 

1.  The  counselor  is  a 

nice  person.  x 


The  person  who  marked  this  thinks  that  his  counselor 
is  occasionally  a nice  person.  You  are  to  answer  all  the 
questions  by  placing  an  (x)  on  the  line  which  bes t expresses 
about  your  interviews  at  the  present  time . Use 
any  one  of  the  five  lines  for  rating  each  statement  according 
to  the  extent  it  holds  true  in  your  own  experience. 

Here  are  some  hints  to  help  you: 

1.  Work  rapidly.  There  is  no  time  limit,  but  do  not 
spend  much  time  on  any  one  item. 

2.  Mark  all  items  according  to  your  feelings  today. 

Now  proceed  to  answer  the  questions  on  the  following 
pages . 

« • 

REMEMBER: 


1.  Try  to  answer  each  question  as  honestly  as  you  can 
right  now. 

2.  This  is  not  a test. 
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INTERVIEW  RATING  SCALE 
Niunber Date 


Items  Scale 

Always  Occasionally  Never 

1.  I felt  that  the  coun- 
selor accepted  me  as 
an  individual. 


2.  I felt  comfortable  in 
my  interview  with  the 
counselor. 


3.  The  counselor  acted  as 
though  he  thought  my 
concerns  and  problems 
were  unimportant  to 
him. 


4.  The  counselor  acted 

uncertain  of  himself. 


5.  The  counselor  acted 
cold  and  distant. 


6.  I felt  at  ease  with 
the  counselor. 


7.  The  counselor  seemed 

restless  while  talking 
to  me. 


8.  In  our  talks,  the  coun- 
selor acted  as  if  he 
were  better  than  I. 


9.  I believe  the  counselor 
had  a genuine  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  me. 


10.  The  counselor  was  awkward 
in  starting  our  interview_ 
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Always  Occasionally 

11.  I felt  satisfied  as  a 

result  of  my  talk  with 
the  counselor. 


12.  The  counselor  was  very 

patient. 

13.  Other  students  could  be 

helped  by  talking  with 
a counselor. 


14.  In  opening  our  conver- 
sation, the  counselor 
was  relaxed. 


15.  I distrusted  the  coun- 
selor. 


16.  The  counselor  insisted 

on  being  right  always. 

17.  The  counselor  gave  the 

impression  of  feeling 
at  ease. 


18.  The  counselor  acted  as 
if  he  had  a job  to  do 
and  didn't  care  how  he 
accomplished  it. 


Never 
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THE  ZUCKERMAN  AFFECT  ADJECTIVE  CHECK  LIST 

Below  you  will  find  words  which  describe  different  kinds 
of  feelings.  Check  the  words  which  describe  how  you  felt 
during  the  interview.  Some  of  the  words  may  seem  alike  but 
we  want  you  to  check  all  of  the  words  that  describe  your 
feelings . 


*1. 

afraid 

21. 

gay 

* 41. 

panicky 

2. 

agitated 

22. 

gloomy 

42. 

peaceful 

3. 

angry 

23. 

grim 

**13 . 

pleasant 

4. 

bitter 

**24. 

happy 

44. 

rattled 

**5. 

calm 

25. 

helpless 

45. 

sad 

6. 

charming 

26. 

hopeless 

**  46 . 

secure 

**7. 

cheerful 

27. 

insecure 

47. 

sentim.ental 

8. 

complaining 

28. 

jealous 

48. 

serious 

**9. 

contented 

**29. 

joyful 

* 49. 

shaky 

10. 

contrary 

. 30. 

kindly 

50. 

solemn 

11. 

cool 

31. 

light- 

hearted 

**  51. 

steady 

12. 

cross 

32. 

lonely 

52. 

tender 

*13. 

desperate 

**33. 

loving 

* 53. 

tense 

14. 

easy-going 

34. 

mad 

*54. 

terrified 

*15. 

fearful 

35. 

mean 

55. 

threatened 

16. 

fearless 

36. 

merry 

**  56 . 

thoughtful 

17. 

fretful 

37. 

miserable 

57. 

unconcerned 

18. 

friendly 

*38. 

nervous 

58. 

uneasy 

*19. 

frightened 

39. 

overconcerned 

*59. 

upset 

20. 

furious 

40. 

overwhelmed 

60. 

warm 

*Anxiety-plus  words 

: scored 

1 if  checked 

*61 . 

worrying 

**Anxiety-minus  words:  scored  1 if  not  checked. 
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